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Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


A PRIVATE FAMILY rR RIENDS) WISHES 
a lady teacher to board. Friend preferred. Address Office 
of of tne LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


p4e8Y FRIENDS? SCHOOL, DARBY, PA. 


An elementary and high school for both sexes. 
pared for Swarthmore College. 
tion, address 


Pupils pre- 

For circulars or further informa- 

BELLE H. MOONEY, Principal, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED.—A WIDOWER 
with a small family wants a housekeeper Address 
AUGUST, care FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN, A 
position in any place of trust. References. Address A, 
36, Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN OF EXPERI- 
ence and energy, as instructor in the Natural Sciences. 
Apply to Swarthmore Grammar School, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Milliner Y- =“ LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


314 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 

Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. 


JONES. 


| Savi table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 


Capital Paid Up. 
Surplus and Profits, 


$2, 100,000.00 
1,017,653. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Yielding 3 to 6 Per Cent. 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTUKE BONDS 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgage 


After September 
5 per cent. 


1, Debentures will be issued at 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 


H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 





“AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable Prices. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


cAnesAces TO HIRE. 





ee WM. HEACOCK, 22s- 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as | 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found | 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. jes>When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 


cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 


Price 50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 


| 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


_As an inducement 
to try our Coffee. 


Until Ninth month Ist, 1892, on receipt 
of $2.00, ten pounds of Ingram’s blended 
roasted Coffee (whole or ground) will be 
sent free within fifty miles of Philadel- 
phia where package stamp can be used. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


31 N. Second Street, FeRnanigte, Pa. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ey SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres't. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec. 
TARY I8 MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO S 


s. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


Chartered to actas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, e:c.; and for the faithful performance of ail such du- 
ties ali its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as 
seis of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
—— on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
or rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe- eenetine under a. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 


TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, na R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President 
of BROOK ; Trust 


Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASH 
Trust Officer, J 


and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
Officer, J. ROBERTS ae Assistant 


. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. 
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08 HILLBORN ¢ ca 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


The Tendency 


of the age is toward artistic effects. We are abreast 
of the times in our particular line—wall papers. 11 
samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices 5 to 50c. a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests Of our Cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by sr a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Auatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves atteution, 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


For Hot Weather Wear x 


MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings 
Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 

Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 No«th Tenth street, - 


To be GOOD NATURED. 


| GOLD DUST 


: { “4 
Wa 1,44 oe r 
on 4) io \ 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, ; 
. PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


For Dry Goods 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


STREETS. 


| sively to 


|_=DRY GOODS 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It 18 believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 
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MEANS: 
The washing all 
early in the forenoon. 
No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 
Monday a quiet, orderly 
wand proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 
4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 

Sold by 

ALL GROCERS. 


Gold Dust 
is The Best. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading t? 
Clessical Engineering Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, President. 





( BAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

BAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


Friends’ School, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


will re-open NINTH MONTH 12th, 1892. Daily sessions 8.45 
to 230. College, Preparatory, and Academic courses. A 
Training Class for Kindergartners. Boarding in Friends’ 
families. Catalogues sent on request. Reduced rates for 
Friends. ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal). 


PRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA. 
Pupils prepared for Swarthmore Coilege. Boarding scholars 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. Apply for circu- 
lars or further information, to 
MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 


Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 

preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 

ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 

Terms for boarding scholars, §150 per school year. The school is 

under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 

Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
oF BUSINESS 
“© SHORTHAND 


& 





A hich class commercial school affording complete 
equipment tor business life. Also French and German. 
Office open all summer for examination and enrolment 
of students. Fall term begins Tuesday, September 6th, 
182. Application blanks now ready. Early enrolment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce- 

Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
rie’s renmarkable address ou practical education, 
al address, 

Tuomas May Perrce, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EST CHESTER FRIENDS’ 
GRADED SCHOOL, 
WILL RE-OPEN NINTH MONTH 5, 1892. 

An efficient corps of teachers has been employed. Pupils 
will be ‘horougbly prepared for College. 

Boarding in Friends’ families can be obtained if desired. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
RACHEL 8. MARTIN, Principal, 

Wawastet, Chester county, Pa. 


Sherwood Friends’ School, 
SANDY SPRING, MARYLAND. 


Improvements in school building and boarding departments ; 
course of study extended; optional courses in music. manual! 
and industrial training ; important additions to corps of teachers. 
Terms moderate. 


CHARLES M. STABLER, A.B., LL. B , Principal. 


For circulars, address until August 26, care of Llewellyn 
Miller, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. Thereafter, Sandy Spring, Md. 


Ms MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 


(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 


man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


so WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 r week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 
S WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD- 


ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President Swarthmore College, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., WILLIAM J. HALL, B. 8., 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph, D., CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Opens Ninth month 138. Swarthmore, Pa. 





Xf CNS ‘ 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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eel. place—on both sides—of the calm, patient spirit of 
BEYOND. true Christianity. Other influences besides questions 
of doctrine were gradually drawn in, and the divid- 
ing forces had to do not only with grave divergence 





I po not know what sea shall bathe 
My tired and earth-worn feet, 
When they lay life’s soiled sandals off 







































in the definition of religious truth, but with the 
And enter rest complete. a 7 : <a s : 
; z spirit of clanship and party ; and all this told disas- 
ut I shall call that still sea “ Peace, | : ey 
And in its limpid tide trously upon excited, and too often unspiritual com- 
- } 5 > sg: . : ’ . : 
n sponge res jan a al all munities. The end of it was that the Society in 
And find me purified ! America was rent in twain, many thousand mem- 
bers electing to break away from what claimed to be 
I do not know what sounds shall greet “ Orthodoxy,” while at the same time declaring that 
. My ~ 7 one ee ‘ they still accepted the fundamental principles of 
Nor what new sights await me when Primitive Quakerism. 
‘a- I take my journey hence. ei : , bi 
r- nine Metal ton anee anetilien Gene Since the separation, the section claiming to be 
28, gh folded be my earthly tent, it k md di 
My soul hath where ¢o stay ; Orthodox—though it has much increased in some 
And she shall not he shelterless localities—has divided and sub-divided to a grievous 
One moment of the way ! extent, which our “ Hicksite” Friends think to be 
TT — due to the attempt to set upa credal basis of mem- 
4. And } far ne bewilderment, bership. At all events they can point to the har- 
he No shock of sudden change. hich b if 1 euaited in thal 
*h- To journey to one’s home and friends ee ee ae ee ee ms - aw See 
m- WN cneeiilinaihdli dads strange! body—with greater liberty of definition—since they 
: And peace is on the waiting sea, were established on a separate footing. Probably 
And rest is on its shore : many of them would admit that, joined to this, there 
And, further on, I dare not dream has been in not a few of their meetings much in- 
RD- Of all that lies in store ! difference and lack of zeal in witnessing to the 
LY —S. M. Walsh, in Christian Union. deeper work of Christ. How far this may be trace- 
able to an unduly Jax and indefinite bond of union, 
From the British Friend, Eighth month I will not here enquire. 
°° A MISSIONARY PROPOSAL: In bringing forward this painful subject,my object 
., g Anaey se 4 
Tue history of what is called the “ Hicksite” Seces- | i8 to appeal to the missionary spirit of the present 
. sion has yet to be written by some impartial and dis- rather than to criticize the action of the past, in 








passionate investigator who is insympathy with genu- | Which probably grievous mistakes would be discover- 
ine Quakerism. But most of those who have looked | able on both sides. On this matter we should most 
into this sad page of our history would probably ac- | Of us be glad to say: “ Let the dead past bury its 
cept the following very brief statement of the causes dead,” so far as this can be done with fidelity to the 


































































































= that led to this deplorable disruption | Truth. And the interesting thought is that both sec- 
| for In the early part of this century spiritual life was | tions could now find some missionary work to do to- 
n 12, at a low ebb among the American Friends. Some | Wards the other. No doubt it has been a real disad- 
earnest people—visitors from England and others— | vantage to the “ Hicksite ” Friends that they have 
, who sought to bring about a revival, labored to do | been debarred from religious intercourse with those 
this, more by urging doctrines and creeds, than by | Who see some of the great truths of the Gospel in & 
= adopting George Fox’s method of “ bringing people | Very different light. A position such as that in which 
NAL to Christ and leaving them there.” Many of the | they have thus been placed is doubtless calculated to 
6 visited disapproved of teaching that was often in- | Promote one-sidedness and running into extremes. 
c, be ; , i i ect i ° 
: tensely doctrinal and sometimes very dogmatic, and | Many of us think it has had that effect in the bg 
— so disunity and unsettlement grew up and became | &Mt instance. To put it plainly, our “ Hichsite 
tted. more and more pronounced ; and as this went on, | Friends do not seem to us to get the help from the 
ving, the heated spirit of partisanship too often took the | thought of the Incarnation of the Son of God and 
—__--- - -— ~~~ -—- —- —__—__—_—— — | the Divine self-sacrifice, for our sakes which these 
1 the |'We print this article, from the British Friend, as being of ad “ desi dt f 
each interest to our readers. It is, we are sure meant in Christian mighty truths are designe 7 o conler. : : 
kindness, though there are passiges in it from which we should On the other hand the Orthodox bodies, both in 
dver- be obliged to dissent somewhat We, of course, do not, as our England and America, are suffering because an im- 
J the body of Friends never have done, accept the des‘gnation “ Hick- 








s ; 1 portant truth which the “ Hicksite” Friends have 
sites,’ nor do we consider that we are in any sense “ seceders.’’— : : . 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.) | specially cherished has been in some quarters too 
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much pushed on one side. The world urgently needs 
at the present time the united and active testimony 
of all who believe in that great fundamental princi- 
ple of Quakerism, which our poet Whittier has 
called “The Divine Immanence—the Inward Word 
and Teacher.” 

It is true that the policy of the “Orthodox” 
Friends in America has hitherto been to keep rig- 
idly aloof from the other section, for safety’s sake, if 
not for the Gospel’s sake. This is surely based upon 
a very unworthy estimate of the power and purpose 
of the Truth. The Truth is above all things restora- 
tive and healing, and it has no ground to be afraid. 
We do much to promote the residence of Friends in 
non-Christian countries, among the abominations of 
heathenism, in order to spread the knowledge of 
Christ’s Gospel, and to win souls to his sway. Have 
we no debt of love due to our separated brethren in 
America? Are we not called to do all that lies in 
our power to witness to the Divinity of our Lord, and 
to his saving work, believing as we do, that this may 
be done in a way that shall not repel but win? Not 
that we may specially bring our Friends over in all 
respects to our definitions of the Truth, but that we 
may greatly reduce the difference that now separates, 
and in many ways be one another’s helpers in the 
Lord. 

There are probably extreme members among the 
“Hicksite” Friends, as there are in other religious 
bodies; but if a moderate and fair man like the late 
Samuel Janney is the representative of any consid- 
erable number of his section, then I feel convinced 
there are opportunities for fellowship and mutual 
help which it would be wrong to set aside. 

Cri. 

[We insert the above somewhat startling suggestion of 
our contributor that it may have due and patient consid- 
eration. We recognize that in our attitude towards the 
Hicksite Friends we have a duty both to Christ’s Charity 
and to Christ’s Truth. We think it may be said that in 
nothing is London Yearly Meeting more united than in 
the recognition of the Divine character of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To bring about unity and active cooperation 
among all who call themselves Friends would be an un- 
speakable blessing, and we trust an earnest effort will be 
made in this direction. But we shall all agree that it must 
not be done at any sacrifice of the Truth in its fullness, or 
by any concealment of our convictions.—EpD. BriITisH 
FRIEND. } 


Ractat Immunity From Diskase —The study of 
the causes of racial immunity from disease hasa very 
practical side. When we find, for instance, that the 
Japanese are not liable to scarlet fever, and the ne- 
groes are equally exempt from yellow fever, if we 
could ascertain what condition it is that confers 
upon them this exemption, we might be able to take 
a long step in the direction of personal and general 
prophylaxis. There is no more vital question, none 
more attractive to the most active minds of the medi- 
cal profession to-day, than this of immunity ; and in 
the direction of ethnic immunity there lies a wide 
avenne for investigation, promising to lead to results 
of the utmost utility to the health and_ welfare of 
mankind.—Science. 


ST. JOHN'S RELIGION. 

Wuaen our Lord was asked to sum up the law and the 
prophets—rule of life and spiritual power—he re- 
plied with the command of love to God and love to 
our neighbor. It is to be supposed that he did not 
think each included in the other, nor either sufficient 
for complete religious life. The generation that now 
is, however, has come to a different conclusion. With 
a not unnatural reaction from a too theological out- 
look, the Christian life of to-day has ceased to be re- 
ligious and become charitable, or, more truly, has 
found a new definition of religion, which confines it 
to the love and service of man, and believes pretty 
literally, not only that to labor is to pray, but also 
that praying should be confined tolabor. A brilliant 
clergyman—himeelf preé ninent asa worker in a de- 
nomination much given to Christian activities—re- 
cently remarked : “ We have very little of St. John’s 
religion nowadays.” And yet St. John’s gospel, 
with whatever message it has for us, is well called 
the “ Heart of Christ.” We are fast putting philan- 
thropy in the place of charity, brotherly love in 
place of worship, and counting the second great com- 
mandment above the first. The Church of to-day is 
organized as a center of all that is good in the com- 
munity, and the very building is an expression of 
the idea. Library, club-rooms, charity closets, par- 
lors, and perhaps class-rooms, testify to its point of 
view. The list of its efforts to benefit the public and 
itself is long and varied. Its members are without 
rest—though scarcely without haste—in their desire 
to make the Church tell upon the world. Mean- 
while, what of that Christianity which is being in- 
stead of doing? What of that inward spring of life 
without which all this activity is only automatic? 
These many reforms and various activities may in- 
deed be religion, but they are not the whole of it. 
“ These ought ye to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone.” If St. Luke apprehended one 
meaning of Jesus Christ’s message,so also did St. 
Jobn another. 

The massing of activities under the roof of the 
church is not only significant, but influential; not 
only the expression of an idea, but a molding force. 
Whatever advantage there may be in such an ar- 
rangement for personal or public convenience, or 
even as an object lesson on the relation of prayer to 
work, this advantage is not on the side of reverence. 
The Lord is in his holy temple, but it is not alto- 
gether keeping silence before him to gather there a 
boys’ club or a class in stenography. Doubtless it 
seemed necessary to the pious Jew that he should 
buy his lamb or his turtle-dove in the temple itself; 
certainly it made him feel at home in God’s house, 
and Jed him insensibly from the stall to the altar; 
moreover, he thus became familiar and friendly with 
the rabbi who offered the sacrifice ; and buying and 
selling for such a purpose were hardly less holy than 
sacrifice itself. Yet, twice over, the buyers and sell- 


ers were driven from even the outer court, and it was 
sharply declared that the Father’s house is a house of 
prayer. There was more than a suggestion, in the 
scourge of small cords, that general religious activi- 
ties should find another home than the church itself. 
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But, however true. it may be that to-day we must 
forsooth make friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, and become all things to all men in order 
to gain some, it is equally true that love is the only 
real and permanent main-spring of service—and love 
is born of God. We cannot keep up our activities, 
witbout cultivating more vigorously than we have 
been wont to do of late, that temper of soul which 
does not count results, which is not discouraged by 
failure nor driven from the battle by defeat. We 
shall speedily find ourselves losing faith in Chris- 
tianity itself if we confine it to methods. By its 
own conditions truly the vine shall flower and fruit, 
but by its own conditions also it must be cut off and 
cast into the fire unless it so abide in the great Un- 
created Life that the vital forces fiow free and fast. 

And if it is true that Christians are cutting them- 
selves off from the very source of life, it is also true 
that in quite another direction Christianity is suffer- 
ing from its neglect of the spiritualities. A deeper 
problem besets us. We are experimenting with 
methods, and fail to see that our religion itself is on 
trial for its life. Weare called upon to give a reason 
for the hope that is in us, the faith that we are chil- 
dren of the Highest, and new plans of work are no 
adequate answer. We are in sore danger of losing 
the very meaning of Christ’s advent, the vital es- 
sence of his message. Our religion is naught if we 
are not something more than mortal. Hvmanity is 
but a riddle of science if it be not quick with eternal 
life—life that is unbegotten of time and unrelated to 
death ; life that is being, now and hereafter, one and 
forever the same. How shall we declare this life of 
the soul, how shall we make manifest that spiritual 
man whose existence is denied by science and 
doubted by philosophy, nay, who is even betrayed 
in the house of his friends with their logical proofs 
of a religion? Not by works do men find God. Thus, 
indeed, do they build up a ladder which reaches 
unto heaven, over which angels come and go; but 
God himself cometh otherwise and otherwhere—in 
the midnight struggle of conquering faith, in the 


holy night of believing love. Religion is well nigh | 


choked with our workaday Christianity. Forgetting 
the bread of its life and the wine of its joy, it offers 
itself to the woe of the world with but an uncertain 
hand. The age asks not so much—How shall we 
serve God? as, Where shall we find him? and there 
is no answer deeper than the sublime words, “I and 
my Father are one.’ The spiritual is struggling 
against destruction; but we refuse to listen to the 
cry,“ Ye will not come to me that ye might have 
life,” nor seek that ‘more abundant life” which is 
our birthright. 

The questions of love and life, the why and 
wherefore and whence of man and the world, got 
no reply from the unanswering Sphinx, for any dig- 
ging away of sand to seek hidden inscriptions, nor 
for any building of scaffolds to find secret chambers 
of the mysteries. But the rays of the life-giving 
sun brought sweetest melody from the stony mouth 
of statues. So the uncreated light must open our 
lips, for no otherwhere is there any answer to the 
problem of the world, and neither by searching nor 
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by working can we find out God. A mystic union 
with him who is Lord of life and father of men, a 
life in us that is his life, and never fades nor fails— 
this is St. John’s religion. A voice declaring One 
who is the life and, the truth as well as the way—this 
is the errand of the children of the kingdom, this 
the voice of the bride. Without this message we 
have indeed nothing better than a creed outworn, a 
hopeless philosophy, an impractical path. With it, 
the morning stars sing for joy, and the mighty arch- 
angels shout the call of the Spirit, and the great 
multitude, which no man can number, slowly gathers 
to triumph over the Beast that is forever slain. 

But not yet is the song of triumph, nor the shout 
of release. The earthly life is still our portion, and 
daily care our meat; questions still beset us, praise 
still waits, prayer is not yet fulfilled; we are per- 
plexed and overburdened, we are full of doubt and 
sadness. The ground slips from under our feet, and 
the heavens make no answer. Like Pilate, we cry, 
“ What is truth?” and despair of finding it. This is 
not the day to neglect the Gospel according to John. 
An abiding God is the promise, but we have compre- 
hended it not. We have the rather forgotten the 
life of the Spirit in the active life; laid aside the 
mystic discourse of the Supper to study the Sermon 
on the Mount; stopped at the outer court when we 
might have entered the Holy of Holies; and forth- 
with the world doubts if we havea heavenly inheri- 
tance or any divine commission. 

Preacher and people alike, we need a spiritual re- 
vival, to preach and to hear St. John’s religion.— 
Anna L. Dawes, in Christian Union. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HOPEWELL MONTHLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


A minute dated First month 3, 1779, informs that the 
following meetings report to and constitute Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, viz.: Hopewell, Middle Creek, 
Back Creek, Centre, Smith Creek, Crooked Ran, 
Culpeper, Stafford, and Mount Pieasant. About this 
date, Hopewell Monthly Meeting included a large 
body of Friends, with much business to transact on 
monthly meeting day. At some meetings the busi- 
ness was so extended that the meeting adjourned 
until the next or some succeeding day to finish it. 
Daring this year, 1779, the monthly meeting was di- 


vided and Crooked Ran Monthly Meeting established. 
* 


A considerable migration to the Western country 
developed about this time. Redstone Settlement 
and Westland, in Western Pennsylvania, were 
formed, which, in the year 1785, resulted in Redstone 
Monthly Meeting being organized. This emigration 
did not cease with the settlement of those two 
monthly meetings. The State of Ohio next became 
the inviting field for those who were not satisfied to 
live in the Shenandoah Valley, and wished to make 
new homes westward. After a time Miami, Conona, 
and other meetings in this western country were 
established, for which Hopewell furnished many 
members. As the western meetings grew larger Hope- 
well became smaller, and as a consequence meetings 
com posing it were laid down. 
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The records show that the members of this meet- 
ing freely administered their discipline to all offend- 
ers, and as a consequence many members were dis- 
owned for offences which Friends of this day deal 
more mildly with. 

Although warranted by the laws of the State, fos- 
tered and encouraged by public opinion in support of 
holding the negro in bondage, these early Friends, 
guided by justice, and a love for the rights and free- 
dom of all mankind, showed themselves considerate 
of this poor unfortunate branch of the human family. 

“At our Monthly Meeting of Hopewell, held 5th 
of the Fourth month, 1773: 

“William Jolliffe, by his. last will, left his negro 
woman to be free, and desires that a couple of 
Friends might be appointed to take care of her. 
Accordingly the meeting appointed Reese Cad walla- 
der and David Ross to take necessary care of her and 
make report of their services when called upon.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting, held at Hopewell 2d 
day of the Fifth month, 1774: 

“This meeting appoints James Steer, Abel Wal- 
ker, James Gawthrop, and Mordecia Walker for 
Hopewell, Robert Haines and Andrew McKay for 
Crooked Run, Mordecia Ellis and Lewis Walker for 
Middle Creek, Owen Rodgers and William Pickering 
for Back Creek, George Follis for Stafford, John and 
Richard Fawcett for their meetings, to visit those 
that are concerned, either in buying, keeping, or 
selling slaves, and endeavor to show them the in- 
consistence of the practice with our principles ; like- 
wise to treat with such as are neglectful of attending 
meetings, particularly on week days. Also those 
that are subject to sleeping and a drowsy disposition 
therein.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting, held at Hopewell 7th 
of Eighth month, 1775: 

“This meeting appoints Daniel Brown, Robert 
Haines, Abel Walker, and Enos Ellis to confer with 
Jackson Allen, and assist him in setting his slaves 
free agreeable to the advice of the Yearly Meeting.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting, held at Hopewell the 
5th of the Second month, 1776: 

“The Friends appointed to assist Jackson Allen 
in setting his slaves free report they have had an op- 
portunity with him, and have advised him to let the 
aged ones have their freedom if they choose it ; and 
for him to administer to their necessities, if their 
circumstances should require it ; and for the younger 
ones to give them learning as other orphan ch:ldren, 
and to be set free, the boys at the age of twenty-one 
years, and the girls at eighteen; with which this 
meeting concurs, and leaves it some [time] longer 
under Jackson’s consideration.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting, held at Hopewell 4th 
of the Third month, 1776: 

“Jackson Allen requests a committee to be ap- 
pointed to further assist him in setting his slaves 
free, and the meeting appoints Robert Haines, Mor- 
decia Ellis, and Anthony Moore, who are to report 
of their service when performed.” 

Unfortunately there is no report of this commit- 
tee. It is probable their report was recorded in the 
book provided for this purpose which a succeeding 


— will show was provided, and which has been 
ost. 

“At our Monthly Meeting, held at Hopewell 6th 
of the First month, 1777 : 

“The Friends appointed to treat with those that 
are concerned in slavery, and that are neglectful in 
attending of meeting ; also those that are subject to 
drowsiness therein, report that they have extended 
some care in those respects; therefore, the same 
Friends are desired to continue their care in a faith- 
fal labor with tbose wherein they see cause of com- 
plaint, in order that they may more fully report of 
their service to next Monthly Meeting, and appoint 
Samuel Pickeripg and Josiah Jackson to take the 
necessary care in these respects at Centre Meeting.’’ 

“At our Monthly Meeting, held at Hopewell 7th 
of the Seventh month, 1777: 

“This meeting appoints Abel Walker, Richard 
Ridgway, Reese Cadwallader, and Jacob McKay to 
provide a book and record such manumission of ne- 
groes as shall and hath been produced to this meet- 
ing. And also to inspect into, and take the neces- 
sary care in regard to those that are set free, where- 
ever they think it necessary.” 

The space required to enter the labor of a com- 
mittee in the case of William Askew would bea too 
great ; I will, therefore, give the final minute : 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held 7th day of 
First month, 1782: 

** Whereas William Askew hath been guilty of 
using corrupt language, also buying or purchasing 
several negroes, for which he hath been treated with 
in love, but not having the desired effect, Therefore, 
for the clearing of Truth we do hereby disown him 
the said William Askew, of being a member of our 
Society, untill he manifests a disposition suitable to 
condem his disorderly conduct. 

“Given forth at our Monthly Meeting of Hope- 
well, held the Fifth-day of Eleventh month,1781, and 
signed by order of the same, by Jonathan Lupton, 
clerk.” 

Other disownments followed for holding slaves at 
later dates. 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held the Fourth- 
day of the Second month, 1782: 

“It being reported to this meeting there being 
several negroes set free by Friends over the Alle- 
ghany mountains [Redstone Settlement, Penn. ] and 
it coming solidly under the consideration thereof, 
James Crawford and John Jinkenson are requested 
to unite with Reese Cadwallader in takiog the neces- 
sary care of them, agreeable to the sense of the 
Yearly Meeting.” 

“At Hopewell Monthly Meeting, held the Sixth- 
day of the First month, 1783: 

“ By recommendation from the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, this meeting appoints James Gawthrop, Isaac 
Brown, Mordecia Ellis, Josiah Jackson, Joseph 
Brown, and requests Reese Cadwallader, to endeavor 
for the release from bondage of those negroes which 
so remain by reason of their mistresses only having a 
right in membership. Also to assist then? in their 
outward concerns, and endeavor to promote their 
school learning.” 
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I have only selected some of the early minutes on 
the slavery question to show the feeling that existed 
in the minds of Friends of this meeting. The same 
care appears to be extended in the records of a later 
date. They are the more interesting as they were 
recorded in the midst of one of the strongest slave- 
holding States in the Union at that date. They are 
a credit to those Friends who had the noble hearts 
and true courage to contend against this evil. 

At this date the emancipation of the negro was 
but little thought of in the South outside of our So- 
ciety. Friends were clearly the original movers in 
this great reform. Kirk Brown. 

1813 W. Caroline St., Baltimore. 


THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE WESTTOWN ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 

Wirs your permission I wish to turn our attention 
for the few minutes allotted me for my part in to- 
day’s programme to a brief consideration of the 
unique position the Society of Friends has held 
among Protestant denominations towards the subject 
of education, begetting as I believe it does not only 
an individualism of character, but a peculiar fellow- 
ship and loyalty among its subjects which has shown 
conspicuously among Westtown scholars, and as a 
tribute to which feeling, more than for any good our 
association can do, we have asked to hold our meet- 
ings here. 

The fundamental idea of many of the private 
schools to-day (and the signs of the times indicate an 
increase rather than a decrease of this spirit), is that 
the institution is a legitimate business enterprise, 
managed by a superior business head, who, for a 
given sum, accepts the task of fitting boys for the 
counting-house or college, and girls for the so-called 
duties of social life, or callings such as their brothers 
choose. The school management may have regard 
to those questions of greater roment than book- 
learning and bread-earning; oftener it does not, and 
probably schools thus directed are most wisely ad- 
ministered if they confine themselves to the narrow 
lines pointed out; but in spirit such practice con- 
trasts poorly with that which has emanated from the 
monthly and yearly meetings of Friends as a relig- 
ious concern directed toward the education of the 
youth of the Society. 

Friends, taking their rise as a religious body at a 
time of great political excitement, and themselves 
much involved in the excitement, had little time to 
turn their minds soberly to the question of educa- 
tion ; but we find very early in our history that meet- 
ings took into consideration the subject of the educa- 
tion of the poor among Friends, and as the Society 
began to experience a settlement, the interest 
widened to the entire membership. I cannot refer 
to a more beautiful picture of Friends’ interest in 
education and the importance they attached to it 
than we find in a minute of London Yearly Meeting 
for 1706. It is this: “ And forasmuch as, next to our 
own souls, our children and offspring are the most 
immediate objects of our care and concern, it is 
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tenderly recommended to all that are or may be 


parents or guardians of children, that they be dili- 
gently exercised in this care and concern for the edu- 
cation of those committed to their charge, that in 
their tender years they may be brought to a sense of 
God,—his wisdom, power, omnipresence,—so as to 
beget an awe and fear of Him in their hearts (which 
is the beginning of wisdom) ; and, as they grow up 
in capacity, to acquaint them with and bring them 
up in the frequent reading of the Scriptures of 
Truth, and also to instruct them in the great love of 
God, through Jesus Christ, and the work of salva- 
tion by him, and of sanctification through his blessed 
spirit, and also to keep them out of the vain and 
foolish ways of the world, and in plainness of lan- 
guage, habits, and behavior, that being thus in- 
structed in the way of the Lord when young, they 
may not forget it when old.” I have quoted these at 
length to give the striking contrast between the spirit 
that laid the foundation stones of our educational 
system, and that worldly spirit which actuates some 
men of to-day who would build on a financial basis 
only. 

Nor is this an individual effort of a ruling body 
directed to its members in behalf of education; a 
little research would satisfy us that it has been the 
settled policy of the Society from the start. We 
have, probably in part from the smallness of our 
numbers, grown away from it less than other relig- 
ious societies. In our early settlements, meetings and 
schools went hand in hand, and Friends still adhere 
to the wholesome system. We have striking illus- 
trations of this in George Fox’s counsels to the meet- 
ings both in England and this country, which grew 
up 80 suddenly and in such diverse quarters with the 
rise of our Society. We see the same in the estab- 
lishments of Wm. Penn in the foundation of our 
own commonwealth. 

Barclay, the apologist, speaks in no ambiguous 
terms the truth on this question, and Thomas Ell- 
wood in his journal, touching the same question 
says: “Nor was I rightly sensible of my loss 
therein” [alluding to progress in learning] “till I 
came amongst the Quakers. But then I saw my loss, 
and lamented it ; and applied myself with the ut- 
most diligence, at all leisnre times, to recover it. So 
false I found that charge to be, which in those times 
was cast upon the Quakers, that they despised and 
decried all human learning, because they denied it 
to be essentially necessary to a gospel ministry, 
which was one of the controversies of those times.” 

Basing his statewents doubtless upon these and 
like expressions, we nave the conclusions drawn by 
Clarkson in his “ Portraiture,” to the effect that early 
Friends were generally men of eminent learning, 
placing a high valuation thereon; that they did not 
decry nor undervalue human knowledge; that the 
obloquy cast upon them on this account arose in 
great measure from the advanced view they held 
touching gospel ministry. 

Surely the lines have fallen to us in goodly places, 
and our heritage is rich ; but now as we pass into the 
third century of our history as a professing Christian 
church in the new world, and especially in this 
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State, where in those early days Quaker doctrine and 
practice most conspicuously shone forth, the question 
returns to us, Is the same high standard maintained ? 
Are we, their lineal descendants in blood and creed, 
keeping pace with the age, and bearing no doubtful 
evidence of that high ideal of Quaker education to 
the efficacy and power of which their history so 
abundantly testifies? I cannot do better in this 
connection than refer for illustration to the position 
Wm. Penn’sf mission to America held in contrast 
with those other commissions received and carried 
forward by{pious men, who, it may be, were equally 
consecrated‘,to a good service, though less favored 
than himself. Bancroft wrote, “ This is the praise of 
William Penn, that in an age which had seen a popu- 
lar revolution shipwreck popular liberty among self- 
ish factions, which had seen Hugh Peters and Henry 
Vane perish by{the hangman’s cord and axe; in an 
age whenjSydney nourished the pride of patriotism 
rather than theZsentiment of philanthropy ; when 
Russell stood for the liberties of his order, and not 
for new enfranchisements; when Harrington and 
Shaftesbury‘and Locke thought government should 
rest on‘ property, Penn did not despair of humanity, 
and though all;history and experience denied the 
sovereignty ofjthe people, dared to cherish the noble 
idea of man’s,’capacity for self-government. Con- 
scious that there was no room for its exercise in Eng- 
land, the} pure enthusiast, a voluntary exile, was 
come to the. banks of the Delaware to institute the 
‘Holy Experiment.’ ” 

His scheme was based upon certain underlying 
fundamenta) principles of eocial life, which had their 
root back of and, below any superficial scheme of bu- 
man philosophy ; in fact, in that very philosophy of 
philosophies which George Fox said he was called of 
the Lord to point men unto. 

We} Friends may lose sometimes the weight of the 
impress ;jthis has made and is making in the world, 
because we have been cradled in the doctrine, and 
have breathed it in with the air we breathe ; we may 
be, and;'I trust are, experimental witnesses in our 
modest measures to its power, but possibly we do not 
realize to jthe full the leavening influence that the 
promulgation of this principle of Christian conduct 
has had in molding the social life of our century. I 
could imagine one anxious to realize the truth, and 
approaching it from without rather than from within, 
quite as likely to reach a fair and logical conclusion 
as ourselves. A prominent minister of another per- 
suasion, in a most interesting address on the mission 
of the Society of Friends, delivered ten years ago, 
speaking of William Penn’s distinctive mission says: 
“Tt was William Penn’s mission to found under 
guidance of the inner light, in this western hemi- 
sphere, a Christian commonwealth, on the basis and 
in the spirit and for the purpose of human brother- 
hood.” 

The preface to Penn’s “Frame of Government,” 
written in 1682, contains ideas thoroughly in har- 
mony with the views and tenets of established prac- 
tice. He believed in the unity of the human race, 


and the fellowship and brotherhood of mankind. In 
frankly refusing to doff his hat in the presence of 


his father he set upastandard of that democratic 
spirit under which we live. He recognized the 
equality of sexes, he abolished oaths, he denied the 
right of primogeniture, and set up a standard of sim- 
plicity in life and conduct. He refused to recognize 
alike the utility and the authority of the union of 
church and state; he abolished the system of a paid 
clergy, befriended the slave, advocated the freedom 
of conscience, and pointed men to the doctrine of 
the Inner Light, which would, if heeded, enlighten 
their consciences. He was just to the Indian natives, 
and preached in as emphatic language as often falls to 
the lot of any one to use the grand doctrine of Peace. 

These and other great principles were not popu- 
lar, we well know, in Penn’s day, but they were the 
views of him and his people, conspicuous for them. 
It is no wonder that a well-balanced, honest-hearted 
writer, with nothing but the truth to seek, could say 
that William Penn was unquestionably the greatest 
man whose name is connected with the colonial his- 
tory of America. While it is no small honor to be 
able to point to such a man as the founder of our 
system of social life, there is of necessity coupled 
with it that other thought that with the honor there 
likewise descends the responsibility of carrying for- 
ward to perfection the model he and others were 
enabled to work out. There are those who scoff at 
Penn’s “ grand experiment,” and call it a failure be- 
cause it did not realize in his lifetime, immediately 
those ends he had set. Were they achieved we 
might queation whether the mission of Friends as a 
people was not almost fulfilled, but such seed as he 
planted can ripen to the perfect fruit only by slow 
degrees. The principles he taught are eternal, they 
are his legacy to us,and our work as I read it is 
to conform our practices thereto, and in this we shall 
nothing narrow the most perfect liberty. On a hill- 
side by the Wissahickon, almost hidden among the 
hemlocks, but looking above them to the tall tower 
at our new city hall, stands a modest stone figure of 
William Penn, with the word “ Toleration ” cut at 
the base, a far more fitting tribute to his character 
and life than the bronze statue that is to surmount 
the yet unfinished tower. 

No one, 80 far as I know, has attempted with any 
degree of success the determination of what consti- 
tutes the educational policy of the Society of Friends. 
We believe, all of us, that there is in a Friends’ 
school, aside from the name, and aside too from those 
moral traits of honesty of purpose and thoroughness 
of work which characterize all good schools, certain 
real peculiarities that make the Friends’ school as 
we know it a creation by itself. Whether he who 
could work out for us a complete analysis of our 
anatomy would confer a benefit I do not know, but I 
am inclined to think he would not, for education, as 
we understand it is beyond the power of science to 
scrutinize,—it has its springs in those emotions and 
intentions of the heart which are above scrutiny. 

With this as our watchword I have little doubt 
but that there will be work for our Society in the 
line of educating cur own children and those who 
may be drawn to us, so long as we may be preserved 
faithful to our trust. 
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There have been times when our schools have ex- 
perienced periods of declension. Westtown has 
passed through such, but we can all see encouraging 
signs in the improvement of our schools of all grades 
to-day ; there are many uplifting influences at work 
among us, which you know as well as I, and for 
which some among our number have been in large 
measure responsible. We wish these to be still 
farther promoted. I should be the last willingly to 
let Friends lag behind in the work of education. 
From the vantage ground we bave attained we have 
assumed responsibilities which few others care to 
take. They have fallen to us, not so much in the 
line of technical instruction, for in this we have I 
think received no special commission. We hold, I 
trust, a friendly relationship with other educational 
institutions and movements that are of good repute. 
We know that all is not within ourselves; we are 
glad to receive from others, and seek their learning 
and experience. We lose, I hope, no opportunity of 
fostering in every right way the work of our public 
schools, impressed with the belief that a large share 
of the responsibility for the proper education of the 
youth of one generation rests with the intelligent 
men and women of the previous one. In all these 
ways and many others, I believe that this representa- 
tive body of cld Westtown scholars keeps itself in 
with the educational problems of the day, but I am 
alike impressed with the feeling that these are com- 
mon duties belonging to usastoall. While there 
are others in an educational line belonging to our So- 
ciety alone, let us foster these, and I know of no 
other way than by adhering to that line of policy ad- 
vocated by Penn, expounded by Barclay, and lived 
up to by many humble men and women, who have 
shed the sweet influence of a Christian life among 
those with whom they mingled. 

Davis H. ForsyTHe. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 33. 
EIGHTH MONTF 28, 1892. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Lord, lay not this sin to their charge —Acts 7: 60. 


READ Acts 7: 54-60. 
Tue apostles had one friend in the council, a Phari- 
see named Gamaliel, held so in honor among all the 
people, that he dared to defend them, and his words 
had such weight that the opposition yielded. But 
they resorted to the lash before they released the 
apostles, and again commanded them to speak no 
more in the name of Jesus. But all was of no avail. 
The work was of God, and while the priests and 
council were doing everything possible to crush it 
out, he was daily adding to the Christian Church, 
both of the common people, and from among the 
priests, a great company. Among those who were 
prominent in the good work in which the apostles 
were engaged was one who was named Stephen, who 
is spoken of as “a man full of faith and of the Holy 
Spirit.” He with six others was set apart to serve 
the church in the care of its widows, and seeing to it 
that in their daily ministrations none of these 
were neglected. We must bear in mind that all the 
property of the church was held in common, and 


from one parse or fund all the necessaries of life were 
provided. 

This good man Stephen was arrested and brought 
before the council, charged with very grave offences 
against Moses and with blasphemy against God. 
False witnesses were brought to testify, and Stephen 
was called upon to make his defence. This he didin 
a plain and clear statement, reciting briefly the his- 
tory of Abraham and his posterity, following its 
course from the beginning until the coming of the 
“ righteous one,” whom he charges them with hav- 
ing betrayed and murdered. 

This brings us to the subject of our lesson, the 
martyrdom of Stephen, who, after having reached 
that point in his defence was allowed to proceed no 
further. 

They stopped their ears and rushed upon him. While 
Stephen continued to speak to them charging them 
with resisting the Holy Ghost, and becoming mur- 
derers and betrayers, and with having received the 
law and kept it not, they gnashed on him with their 
teeth. Undisturbed by their angry demonstrations, 
he continued to speak to them of the beautiful 
visions that were presented to his view, of the glory 
of God, until they would hear no more, but dragged 
him outside the walls of the city and stoned him. 

And the witnesses laid down their garments. Their 
loose tunic or outside coat, which would be in the 
way if retained. Here we have the first mention of 
Saul. He must have been among the accusers or 
enemies of Stephen. It is probable that witnessing 
the composure and the confidence in God which 
Stephen displayed, the angelic sweetness and tender- 
ness of spirit with which he prayed, “ Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge,” and fell asleep, witnessing 
all of this must have made a lasting impression on 
the young man Saul, who we know from his own tes- 
timony was then a bitter persecutor ; and this event, 
may we not believe, ultimately brought him into the 
fold of Christ. 


TOPIC : STEPHEN’S PRAYER. 

We have as the subject of this lesson a man strong 
in his faith, with a pure and noble character, losing 
his life at the hands of those who did not believe as 
he did, and who accused him falsely and stoned him 
to death. In the midst of his suffering, after utter- 
ing a petition for his own safety, his thoughts turned 
to the future welfare of those who were torturing him 
so cruelly, and he knelt down and cried in a loud 
voice, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 

What a wonderful amount of charity, loving- 
kindness, and forgiveness are represented in this 
prayer! Stephen certainly followed to the fullest 
extent the injunction of Jesus to pray for those who 
despitefully use and persecute you. 

The lesson for us is to try to do good to all persons; 
no matter how unkindly they may treat us, or in what 
way they speak of us, to forgive them readily. We 
ofttimes find it hard to truly forgive those who 
wrong or injure us. Indeed, it is one of the hardest 
lessons for us to learn, and many of us never do learn 
it to its fullest extent. 

The noble example of Stephen should be an in- 
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centive to us to strive always to bear with patience 
the wrongdoings of others, even when we do not in 
the slightest degree deserve their ill-treatment, and 
to show them, if possible, that we do not harbor any 
ill-feeling against them, and thus we may be per- 
mitted to gain their good-will and love. Oae of the 
most important lsssons to learn is that of returning 
good for evil, and it is neither quickly nor easily 
learned. The impulse seems to be too often to re- 
turn blow for blow, and it requires constant training 
to indelibly impress upon the mind the importance 
of the Golden Rule. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The period intervening between the last and the 
present lesson, six or more years, was one of freedom 
from persecution. This enabled the apostles to give 
more attention to the internal affairs of the Christian 
community, which, as it was composed of converts 
from among the Grecian Jews, from the priesthood, 
and from the native Jews of all classes and condi- 
tions, required much wisdom and discretion on the 
part of their leaders to bring all into harmonious 
working. As the number of believers increased, it 
was found necessary to choose from among those in 
whom there were evidences of ability to perform the 
service, a few men to have charge of the distribution 
of the funds, held in common, for the common need. 
The first one chosen, under the divine sanction, was 
Stephen, who from his name is believed to have 
been a Hellenist,as the Grecian Jews were called, 
and as his service in the church would indicate, he 
having become prominent as a preacher and in dis- 
cussions with the Hellenistic Jews. Six others were 
appointed to serve with him in the care of the 
widows and the supplying of the outward wants of 
those among them needing assistance. 

Wesee in this how very early in the development 
of church history the principle of giving is recorded, 
and how the love of the Christ fourd its first ex- 
pression in loving care for his disciples. The little 
“ bag,” borne by the traitor though it was, became 
the nucleus for all the gifts of all subsequent time ; 
and the same thought that drew from an apostle the 
declaration, “ Whoso hath the world’s goods, and 
beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his 
compassion from him, how doth the love of God 
abide in him?” animates the true disciple of to-day 
wherever found. 

Among those with whom Stephen argued are 
mentioned “ Libertines,” a word which may be mis- 
leading to some, as it is now used in a very different 
sense from what was intended to be conveyed in the 
Apostle’s time. The Libertines were the Freedmen, 
and were Jews born in Palestine, but taken prisoners 
of war in the conflicts with the R »mans ; were held as 
slaves, until through favor or by purchase they had 
been set at liberty, and returned to their own coun- 
try, where they were found in all the synagogues of 
the nation. 

It was in disputation with these that Stephen’s 
arguments, which they could not refute, brought 
upon him the antagonism that ended in his being 
stoned to death, the high priest and the Sanhedrim 


consenting thereto, though without the legal sanc- 
tion of the Roman governor. 

And this brings us to the thrilling narrative of 
the execution of the first martyr to the faith for 
which the Beloved Son, only a few years before, had 
laid down his life. And how reverently we read the 
closing scene of this faithful witness,—how in the 
very spirit of the Master’s last petition, “ Father, for- 
give them ; they know not what they do,” the disci- 
ple, as he yields up his life, breathes the prayer, 
“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” We find in 
both the keynote of that devotion which has noth- 
ing to withhold when the hour ef need requires a 
sacrifice, 
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THE “ADVICES.” 

Tue spirit of inquiry and investigation is abroad in 
regard to the rules and regulations of the Society of 
Friends. Especially in our own branch, in a number 
of the yearly meetings, the Books of Discipline are 
under revision, and the attention of interested 
Friends is largely turned thereto. Not alone those 
set apart as committees for the special work of re- 
vision, but intelligent, concerned Friends every where 
are considering what need, if any, there is of change. 

This is as it should be, for the very foundation of 
a Society like our own is largely democratic, and all 
should have a voice in forming the rules that govern 
them ; then, with the help of the Divine spirit, there 
will be unity and harmony in the administration 
and conduct of its affairs. It is encouraging to know 
that mature minds are thus engaged, and that these 
can give an intelligent response when the work of 
the revision committees is presented for final action. 

One thought has arisen in reference to the “Ad- 
vices” so-called found in all of our Books of Disci- 
pline—that these receive careful attention. They are 
very important and could be made most valuable in 
the religious training of our people. In the times 
that are past they occupied a very large part of the 
“ Collection of the Rules of Discipline and Advices ” 
issued by the yearly meetings. These ancient docu- 
ments have been wisely abbreviated, and yet it 
might not be amiss to have the “Advices” more 
fully express the testimonies held by Friends than 
they do now. Then, too, the times of presenting 
them have been changed, not always for the better. 
How often, as we hear the brief—but most excellent 
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—paragraphs read at the close of a long monthly 
meeting, and note the weariness of those gathered, 
and how many to whom they should be of especial 
value are absent, have we desired that a change in 
the time of their reading, at least, might take place. 

In looking over an old manuscript “Book of Disci- 
pline” bearing date 1762, we find this item following a 
long list of advices to “‘ Children or Youth”: “ It is 
recommended and advised to revive on suitable occa- 
sions some of the salutary advices which have been 
given forth in former years by this meeting on this 
important subject (the training of youth) by reading 
them ata First day morning meeting or our youths’ 
meeting.” Could not this practice be revived to ad- 
vantage? Many times when quietly assembled for 
Divine worship, when the mind is at rest from the 
arduous cares and responsibilities of the week’s 
work, there might be an openness to receive these 
“advices,” when they would be as seed sown on 
ground ready to receive it, and where it might spring 
up and bear good fruit. They need never crowd out 
the fresh gospel utterance, or break unadvisedly in 
upon the silent waiting upon the Lord, but a place 
could be found where they might impress instruction 
valuable for all time. 

In our renewed efforts to interest the young and 
the indifferent “in piety,” let us not neglect this 
channel so valued by our ancestors; but let the 
“Advices” be intelligently adapted to the need of 
our time both as to matter and the manner and 
time of presenting them. 


MARRIAGES. 

COFFIN—NYCE.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, in Lincoln, Neb., Eighth month 3, 1892, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Edward M. Coffin, sua of Mary M. Coflin, form- 
erly of Chatham, N. Y., to Carrie L. Nyce, formerly of 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

STEER — REES.— At Friends’ meeting-house, 15th 
street and Rutherford Place, New York, Eighth month 11, 
1892, under care of New York Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
James D. Steer, son of Franklin B. and Mary F. Steer, of 
Washington, D. C., and Mary A. Rees, daughter of Jonah 
L. and Annie J. Rees, of New York, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 
ELY.—At Yardley, Pa., suddenly, Eighth 
1892, Joseph Olden Ely, in his 73d year. 
FRANKELBERRY.—At the residence of Andrew H. 
Campbell, Philadelphia, Eighth month 7, 1892, Elizabeth 
Frankelberry, aged 84 years. 


month 7, 


GILLAM.-—-At the residence of his son-in-law, Thomas 
Burr, Plainfield, N. J., Eighth month 9, 1892, William 
Gillam, formerly of Philadelphia, aged 74. Interment at 
Langhorne, Pa. 

HAMILTON.—Near Brick meeting- house, Cecil county, 
Maryland, on Third month 21, 1892, Joseph Hamilton, 
in his 82d year; an esteemed member and elder of East 
Nottingham Particular Meeting. He was a devoted hus- 
band and parent, and a kind neighbor. 





H EACOCK.—In Cambridge City, Indiana, on the 3d of 
Eighth month, 1892, Daniel S. Heacock, in his 78th year; 
a member of Milford Monthly Meeting of Friends, which 
he attended as long as his health would permit. 

MARIS.—At Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa., 
Eighth month 12, George O. Maris, in his 83d year. 

MOON.—At the residence of her parents, Eighth month 
10, 1892, Beulah E., wife of Alfred H. Moon. Interment 
from West Grove meeting-house, Pa. 

REEVES.—On the 10th inst., at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Edgar G. Thomas, Germantown, Ruthanna, 
widow of Biddle Reeves, in her 68th year; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—At his home, Chicago, Il)., Eighth month 4, 
1892, of consumption, George A., son of the late Jonathan 
and Sarah C. Smith, aged 30 years; a member of Chicago 
Executive Meeting of Friends, formerly of Buckingham, 
Pa. 


TRUMP.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 9, 1892, Tacy 
F., wife of Charles E. Trump; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street. 


THE MEETINGS AT LINCOLN. 
Editorial Correspondence. 

THE attendance at the meetings preceding the First- 
day School General Conference has been very large, 
and this is no doubt the largest gathering of the kind 
in the experience of the Society. 

The excursion train from Philadelphia reached 
Washington on Seventh-day afternoon, 13th, with 
about 300 on board. About 60 took the train at New 
York, 20 at Trenton, nearly 150 at Philadelphia, and 
others at Wilmington, Perryville, and Baltimore. 
The day was pleasant, and the trip,—these being the 
only stops,—rapidly accomplished. At Washington 
we were joined by a number of Western Friends, 
mostly from Indiana and Ohio, and proceeding then 
to Loudoun county, we had some 350 excursionists 
aboard. 

The Friends of Goose Creek meeting had made 
careful arrangements for accommodating all. They 
had received the names of most of those who were 
coming, and had made assignments to different pri- 
vate houses. Oa the way up from Washington a 
committee went through the train to get the names 
of all on board, in order to complete and verify their 
lists. Some of the party alighted at Clark’s Gap, 
others at Hamilton’s, and the remainder (the large 
part) at Purcellville, all these being stations within 
easy driving distance of the meeting-house at Lin- 
coln. Oa Seventh-day evening probably five or six 
hundred visitors were being hospitably entertained. 

Oa First-day, at the meeting for worship, at 11 
a. m., the large meeting-house was filled to the ut- 
most of its accommodation, and a small hall near by 
was also filled, while a number remained outside. 
The whole number within and without was probably 
about one thousand. In the meeting-house the 
speakers were Ezra Fell, of Wilmington, Isaac Wil- 
son, El:zabeth Davis, of Waynesville, O., and another 
woman Friend from the West, whose name | did not 
learn. In the hall, John J. Cornell spoke. 

D.nner was provided for all the visitors in a large 
tent near the meeting-house. Systematic arrange- 
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ments had been made for furnishing both dinner and 
supper in it, during the continuance of the meetings. 
At 3 p. m. meeting again gathered, continuing for 
over two hours. Edward Coale, of Illinois, delivered 
the principal address, and exhortations and testi- 
monies were also offered by John H. Shotwell, Ezra 
Fell, Joel Borton, Rachel Bond, John J. Cornell, 
Allen Flitcraft,and others, prayer being offered in 
opening by Joel Borton, and at the close by Isaac 
Wilson. It was a very earnest and impressive 
meeting. 

The weather continues fine to-day (15th). Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting will be held to-day, and the 
sessions of the First-day School Conference will be- 
gin to-morrow morning. It is felt by all that this is 
an important gathering, and may have an important 
influence on the future of our Society. The kind- 
ness of the Virginia Friends is unstinted, and re- 
sponding to their attentions we can only desire that 
the opportunity may occur of repaying them in kind. 

ated ___—s—s—i‘éaésaéCO SMX. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting held, as usual, its 
summer session in the Valley meeting-house, amid 
the green fields and wooded hill-sides of the Chester 
Valley. The select meeting assembled on Second- 
day afernoon, the 8th, for transaction of its business. 
The attendance of members of the meeting was 
smaller than usual, but several who were present 
from other quarterly meetings made up the deficiency, 
and by their presence and service added to the inter- 
est and value of the occasion, which was felt to be one 
of unusual favor. The weather was extremely hot, 
and probably cansed many who are accustomed to 
be in attendance to forego the pleasure and profit 
which this gathering gives to those who come. There 
was a smaller company came up on Third-day than 
usual, yet when all were gathered into the cool and 
inviting meeting-house, there seemed to be a goodly 
number with a large proportion from the neighbor- 
hood, including many young people. In good time 
and good order the gathering settled into that rever- 
ent quiet which can only be realized in a Christian 
assembly, meeting “in one accord,” with one pur- 
pose in view, the worship of God “in spirit and in 
truth.” 

The silence was broken by L. J. Roberts, who, 
quoting the words of a wise man of old, “As a man 
thinketh so is he,” spoke of motives as being the 
outcome of thought, and the life we live its outward 
expression. This being a truth, how important it 
becomes that the thought which shapes our action 
should be the purest, the brightest, and the best that 
is revealed to us. The young were tenderly exhorted 
to see to it that their motives and the habits to 
which they lead, correspond to that true life revealed 
in each individual, the “life which is the light of 
men.” It is a sublime and soul-satisfying thought 
that we do not have to go to any one to find that 
revelation, but have simply to look inward. 

Edwin L. Pierce said there is but one power that 
can keep thee faultless, and that is the high power of 


God. Joseph B. Live zey took as his text: “Asa man 
soweth so shall he reap.” There should be less strife 
in this world, and we should obey the Divine injunc- 
tion to cast our burdens upon the Lord. 

After a few remarks by Jeremiah Hayhurst, Na- 
thaniel Richardson said that he thought the reason 
it was so difficult to lead a proper life was the endea- 
vor to travel in two different roads at the same time. 
Let us seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, for we have 
the promise that all material things shall be added 
unto it. 

The business session then opened with Isaac H. 
Hillborn as Clerk and Aquila J. Linville as Assistant 
Clerk of the men’s meeting, and Sarah Griscom as 
Clerk and Sarah Webster as Assistant Clerk of the 
women’s meeting. The representatives to the 
Yearly Meeting reported that they all attended. The 
committee on the Pottsville property reported pro- 
gress, and were continued. A committee was ap- 
pointed to unite with a committee of Valley Prepara- 
tive Meeting to attend to the repairing and repainting 
of the meeting-house. A part of the “ Extracts” of 
the late yearly meeting was read, and the attention 
of the monthly meetings was called to the portion 
recommending the appointment of an Advisory 
Committee with that on the Revision of Discipline. 





[A friend sends us the following. As it contains many 
suggestive thoughts additional to the report above, we 
print it also.) 

The attendance of our late Quarterly Meeting at 
Valley was of much interest. The ride on the rail- 
road from the city for a considerable distance lies 
along the margin of the bright Schuylkill, which 
flowed tranquilly on, and we could almost imagine 
its clear waters mitigated somewhat the extreme 
heat of the day. On our arrival at Maple Station 
kind friends were there with conveyances to the 
meeting-house, where the cooling shades and soft 
breezes, and the draughts of cool water were truly 
refreshing. The meeting on Second-day afternoon 
was brought under a tender solemnity in view of the 
recent removal of our friend Joseph C. Turnpenny, 
whose faithful service in this and other departments 
of our Religious Society were recognized as invalue- 
ble, the example of his life being that of great con- 
sistency, and the circumstance of his death the loss 
to Society of a true Friend. 

After the close of this meeting the kindest atten- 
tions were bestowed by the Friends residing in the 
neighborhood, having their several vehicles to con- 
vey us to their hospitable homes, where a grateful 
welcome was given, and a most grateful repast, and 
as the evening wended on a more than grateful rest 
was tendered for the night. 

Third-day merning greeted us as we rose from the 
pillows, with a heavy dampness in the air,in addi- 
tion to the previous high temperature, yet the efforts 
for our comfort by host and hostess flagged not, and 
in due time we were taken to the meeting-house in 
vehicles which had previously met at the station and 
conveyed many of our city Friends to the house. 

This was a goodly gathering, including many 
friendly people, not members, which soon settled 
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into a quiet—ministered unto in the demonstration 
of the spirit by several of our own and visiting 
Friends. 

The reading of the Extracts from our late Yearly 
Meeting was especially satisfactory to some, believ- 
ing it was the original concern and design when Ex- 
tracts were sent to the subordinate meetings, that 
they should be read therein,—and thus some who 
were not privileged to attend the Yearly Meeting 
should have an understanding of its proceeding and 
the exercises connected therewith. 

Again, after this meeting closed, the ever kind 
Friends waited on us to their several homes, gener- 
ously supplied the needful for physical refreshment, 
as well as social enjoyments, and when the time ar- 
rived, escorted their city guests to the station, bound 
for their respective homes, which we hope and trust 
they reached safely in due time. 

In review of this privileged outing, through and 
amid the beautiful country scenes, there is a welling 
up of grateful thanks to the generous Friends in that 
locality whose hospitalities were bestowed without 
“stint or measure,” and whose personal exertions for 
the well-being of their guests are recounted with a 
due appreciation of the amount of labor required, 
and in such heated weather, to prepare for and dis- 
pense the bounteous table supplies, and to devote so 
much attention to each and all whom they enter- 
tained in their lovely rural homes. The apparent 
ease and grace with which this was done excites our 
admiration and demands our gratitude, and should 
inspire us with an earnest desire to do our part in 
making a return of similar kindnesses, according to 
our measure of ability, whenever opportunity may 
offer. A FRIEND. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month 11. 


A Fariraru, Woman.—One of the first women 
who was assigned work in the Treasury Building was 
a colored woman, Sophie Holmes by name. One 
night when Sophie was sw 2eping up the refuse papers 
in her room she found a box of greenbacks that had 
been cut, counted, and packed to transfer to the 
vaults, and had been accidentally overlooked. She 
did not dare call the watchman for fear he would be 
tempted beyond resistance. She thought of her four 
small children at home alone with no one to give 
them their supper or put them to bed, but the one 
duty that stared her in the face was to protect that 
money. She sat upon the box and quietly waited for 
the hours to go by. At 1 o’clock in the morning she 
heard the shuffling step of General Spinner in the 
corridor, and heard him open the door to his room. 
She quietly slipped along the corridor, knocked at 
the door and told him what she had found. The 
General had the box taken to his room and sent 
Sophie home in his carriage. The next morning 
when she returned she found the General still keep- 
ing guard. That night he sent for her and placed in 
her hand her appointment papers, given for honesty, 
and for 30 years she has earned and drawn her $50 
monthly. $50,000 wasin this box. At another time 
she found $80,000, for which the testimony can be 
seen over General Spinner’s own handwriting.— The 
Chautauquan. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE PERSONAL QUALITY OF THE TEACHER.—A person 
who has no natural capability of impressing youth and 
imparting knowledge cannot be made a great teacher by 
any amount of education. Discussing this subject, the 
Christian Union says: 

“The great teachers have not, as a rule, been men of 
the very highest scholarship. Their scholarship has been 
adequate, but their strength has lain in a certain quality 
difficult to define, but as diffusive as the atmosphere, and 
passing in a vital current from teacher to pupil. Thomas 
Arnold in England, and Mark Hopkins in America, al- 
though both men of eminent intellectual attainments, de- 
rived their strength as teachers from this personal quality. 
That which they gave, primarily and distinctively, was 
not information, but life. Intellectual life is begotten, not 
by scholarship, but by life. The supreme quality, there- 
fore, in any teacheris this life-giving quality, this power not 
only of imparting information and giving instruction, but of 
conveying that vital impulse which clothes the dead fact 
with the color and quality of life. It is the absence or loss 
of this quality which condemns many teachers to a cheer- 
less, arid, routine life, without inspiration for their pupils 
and without satisfaction to themselves. A teacher needs 
constant contact with large, inspiring ideas to offset the 
pressure of details.’ 


SHERWOOD FRIENDS’ ScHOOL, SANDY SPRING.—This 
school, under the direction of Charles M. Stabler, has sent 
out its circular for 1892-3. Besides the principal the other 
teachers announced are: Cornelia Stabler, Associate Prin- 
cipal; Belle W. Hannum, Mathematics, History, ete. ; 
Elizabeth P. M. Thorn, English Literature ; Sarah B. Far- 
quahar, and Jessie B. Stabler, English Branches; Elise 
Hutton, Music, Drawing, etc.; James Hutton, Shop Work 
in Wood and Metal. Cornelia Hallowell Bentley is Matron 
of the Girls’ Boarding Department, and Hallie Chandler 
Bentley of the Boys’. 

Sherwood School is located at Sandy Spring, Montgom- 
ery county, Md., 18 miles north of Washington, and 25 
west of Baltimore. The most convenient railway access is 
from Laurel, on the B. & O. R. R. The course of study 
extends from the primary grades, at 8 years of age, to full 
preparation for college. The charges (for boarding schol- 
ars) range from $130 to $155 per term of 19 weeks; the 
school year being divided into two terms, beginning Ninth 
month 12, and First month 30. 

The catalogue of patrons for 1891-2 shows 36 names, 
representing 54 pupils,—25 girls, 29 boys. 


Rervect the character of Christ and you will be- 


come like Christ. All men are mirrors.—Drummond. 


DRUNKENNESS IN GLasacow.—Glasgow, Scotland, 
has long had an unenviable reputation as a city 
wherein drunkenness is very prevalent. John Burns, 
the well-known labor advocate, who counsels work- 
ingmen to abstain from drink, stated at a recent po- 
litical meeting, that on the previous Saturday night, 
between the hours of 11 and 3, he, along with two 
gentlemen, made a round of Glasgow streets, and 
they calculated that they met 5,000 people, and that 
4,000 of those 5,000 were either wholly drunk or par- 
tially drunk. They saw girls and children—nearly 
thirty under the age of fourteen—who were decidedly 
under the influence of drink. The temperance mis- 
sionary is at work, and faithfully, in Glasgow, but he 
obviously needs to be multiplied and reinforced. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


E. Hicks, Jr., 14 Bishopsgate Without, London, (publisher 
of the Friend), has announced the issue of a volume 
“Steven Crisp and His Correspondents, 1657-1692,” by C. 
Fell Smith. The circular making the announcement says: 

“The existence in the county of Essex of a large mass 
of inedited manuscripts relating to the Society of Friends 
and known as the Colchester collection, has incited the edi- 
tor to the careful preparation of the same, with the permis- 
sion of the representatives of that body, in whose custody 
they remain, 

“Steven Crisp bequeathed to the Monthly Meeting of 
Colchester, his native town, the large collection of letters 
and other documents, collected during a lifetime of un- 
slackened labor in the cause of truth. In tracing the early 
history of the Quakers, this series is of much importance. 
It comprises letters from Penn, the founder of Pennsylva- 
nia; Barclay, the Apologist; the Princess Elizabeth of the 
Palatine, friend and correspondent of the two former; 
George Whitehead ; William Dewsbury; George Fox the 
younger ; James Parnel, the young lad of nineteen who was 
the first Quaker to pay for his opinions with his life; Ben- 
jamin Furly, of Colchester and Rotterdam, the friend of 
Locke and of Algernon Sydney ; and many others. The 
collection consists in all of 156 documents, of which only 
about twenty have been hitherto published. 

“From his business relations with the Dutch colony in 
Colchester, Crisp was attracted to Holland, where, by the 
Dutch and English Quakers, his yearly visits were looked 
forward to, much as those of a bishop in our outlying colo- 
nies. Some of the letters are from Amsterdam, Embden, 
Dantzic, and other parts of the continent. The remainder 
date from Yorkshire, Scotland, Wales, Durham, Lincoln, 
Warwick, London, and many more places visited by Crisp 
in his travels.” 

The editor of the book has summarized most of the let- 
ters, (giving some in full), and added an introduction, a life 
of Steven Crisp, and much other interesting matter, with 
several illustrations. The price of the book is now, (in 
London), 7 shillings, and 6 pence. 





—In the Popular Science Monthly for Ninth month, Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott, of Trenton, will have an illustrated arti- 
cle with the title, “The Delaware Indian as an Artist.” Dr. 
Abbott has given much attention, as is well known, to the 
study of archeology, and particularly the Indian, and pre- 
historic remains, found in the valley of the Delaware. The 
objects represented in his present article include carved 
stone gorgets, a wooden spoon-handle, wooden masks, and 
other carvings, many of them showing much skill. 


Truts must be grounded in a person, and be vin- 
dicated in a life ; then it becomes a reality, then it ap- 
peals to men, then it flows along its divinely ap- 
pointed channel, from life to life, from heart to heart, 
from spirit to spirit.—7. 7. Munger. 





Money with a blessing has a value that money 
without a blessing cannot have. A bank note is de- 
pendent for its value on the worth of the institution 
that it represents, and which guarantees it, not on the 
fineness of its paper or the largeness of its promised 
pay. A contribution in aid of a worthy cause is de- 
pendent for its value on its guarantee from Him who 
giveth the increase in both the material and the moral 
world, not on its nominal amount or the showiness 
of its proffer —Sunday School Times. 
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ACROSS THE WHEAT. 


You ask me for the sweetest sound mine ears have ever 
heard, 

A sweeter than the ripples’ plash or trilling of a bird, 

Than tapping of the rain-drops upon the roof at night, 

Than the sighing of the pine trees on yonder mountain 
height ; 

And I tell you these are tender, yet never quite so sweet 

As the murmur and the cadence of the wind across the 
wheat. 


Have you watched the golden billows in a sunlit sea of 
grain, 

Ere yet the reaper bound the sheaves to fill the creaking 
wain ? 

Have you thought how snow and tempest and the bitter 
wintry cold 

Were but the guardian angels, the next year's bread to 
hold, 

A precious thing, unharmed by the turmoil of the sky, 

Just waiting, growing silently until the storm went by? 


Oh! have you lifted up your heart to Him who loves us all, 

And listens, through the angel-songs, if but a sparrow fall, 

And then, thus thinking of His hand, what symphony so 
sweet 

As the music in the long refrain, the wind across the 
wheat ? 


It hath its dulcet echoes from many a lullaby, 

Where the cradl’d babe is hushed beneath the mother’s lov- 
ing eye; 

It hath its Heaven-promise, as sure as Heaven’s throne, 

That he who sent the manna will ever feed his own ; 

And, though an atom only, ’mid the countless hosts who 
share 

The Maker’s never-ceasing watch, the Father's deathless 
care, 


That atom is as dear to Him as my dear child to me— 
He cannot lose me from my place, through all eternity ; 
You wonder when it sings me this, there’s nothing half so 
sweet, 
Beneath the circling planets, as the wind across the wheat ? 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


AUDUBON’S HYMN IN THE AMERICAN 
FORESTS. 
I KEEP my haunts within the woodland solemp ; 
My chartered comrade is the stainless beam ; 
My bed is made beside some old oak’s column ; 
My goblet is the stream. 
Whole years are mine in this majestic dwelling, 
Where Nature yet frowns back the sounding mart; 
What waves of life forevermore are swelling 
Their rapture through my heart! 


But not for these I wander o’er the mountains, 
And not for these I dare the hurricane; 
And not for these I quaff the virgin fountains— 
A prince of hill and plain! 
Oh! mighty meanings from the mountain hoary ! 
All natural objects o’er me solemnly roll; 
These give the longed-for prize and sacred glory 
Unto my pilgrim soul. 


Amid the beautiful, the strange, the holy places, 
With joy is mine to measure all the spaces, 
And find the prints of Him! 
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You long, long river, like an anthem pouring ; 
You thoughtful silence of the lonely mere; 
You eagle, to the sun divinely soaring, 
All, all have meanings here. 


To find and read them is my joy and duty ; 
Then hail! ye boundless scenes, forevermore. 
How well I drink and drink your perfect beauty 
Upon the virgin shore! 
Oh! give me welcome, every woodland solemn, 
And long, sweet plain and mountain-piling sod ; 
For I pass by each stately forest column 
To learn the thoughts of God. 


Stupy and love the works of God—they are bet- 
ter worth reading than the words of man. . . In 
happy moments they will make you happier; in 
friendless moments they will give you companion- 
ship; in troubled moments they will breathe you 
peace.— Canon Farrar. 


How Surnames Cuance.—A Dublin citizen, (I 
think a dealer in snuff and tobacco), about the end 
of last century had lived to a good age, and in great 
repute, under the name of Halfpenny. He throve 
in trade, and his children prevailed on him in his 
last years to change the name, which they thought 
undignified, and this he did by simply dropping the 
last letter. He died and was buried as Mr. Halpen. 


The fortune of the family did not recede, and the 
son of our citizen thought proper to renounce retail 
dealing, and at the same time looked about for a 


euphonious change of name. He made no scruples 
of dropping the unnecessary “h,” and, that being 
done, it was easy to go into the Celtic range, which 
Sir Walter Scott and “The Lady of the Lake” had 
just raised to a great height, and he who had run the 
streets as little Kenny Halfpenny came out (in full 
Rob Roy tartan, I trust), as Kenneth MacAlpin, the 
descendant of a hundred kings.—‘ Concerning Some 
Scottish Surnames,” by Cosmo Innes. 


Tue LexarHeninc cr Tree Trunxs.—Mr. C. H. 
Stein, of Camden, N. J., inquires whether branches 
which are now too low for convenience will get 
higher in time when the trunk of the tree lengthens. 
It is a general impression among those not familiar 
with botanical gardening that the trunks of trees 
lengthen, but this is not the case; the trunk of a tree 
being once formed, does not lengthen a fraction, no 
matter if it lives toa hundred years. A branch from 
atrunk that is now, say, six feet from the ground, 
will have the center of that branch still six feet from 
the ground, no matter how many years elapse. If 
branches are, therefore, now too low, they had bet- 
ter be cut off at once. Again, it is worth remember- 
ing in cutting off branches that they should always 
be cut close to the trunk or to any main branch, so 
that the wound may heal over. If the branch is 
very large, so that the wound is likely to take sev- 
eral years to heal over, it is better to paint it, in or- 
der to keep the water from rotting the wood until it 
is properly healed. More good trees are spoilt through 
leaving an inch or two of stump to a cut off branch 
than people have any idea of.—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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FISHING FOR THE FIRST CABLE. 


Tue death of Cyrus W. Field, the animating spirit of 
the Atlantic cable enterprise, gives renewed interest 
to the following account of the recovery of the bro- 
ken cable, which was given by Mr. Field at a dinner 
tendered him by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, Nov. 15, 1866: 

“After landing the cable safely at New Found- 
land, we had another task—to return to mid-ocean 
and recover that lost in the expedition of last year. 
This achievement bas, perhaps, excited much more 
surprise than the other. It was truly a triumph of 
the highest nautical and engineering skill. We had 
four ships, and on board of them some of the best 
seamen in England—men who knew the ocean as a 
hunter knows every trail in the forest. There was 
Captain Moriarity, who was in the Agamemnon in 
1857 8. 

“He was in the Great Eastern last year, and saw 
the cable when it broke; and he and Captain Ander- 
son at once took their observations so exact that 
they could go right to the spot. After finding it, they 
marked the line of the cable by a row of buoys, for 
the fogs would come down and shut out sun and stars, 
so that no man could take an observation. These 
buoys were anchored a few miles apart. They were 
numbered, and each had a flagstaff on it, so that it 
could be seen by day, and a lantern by night. Thus 
baving taken our bearings, we stood off three or four 
miles, so as to come broadside on ; and then, casting 
over the grapnel, drifted slowly down upon it, drag- 
ging the bottom of the ocean as we went. At first it 
was a little awkward to fish in such deep water, bat 
our men got used to it, and soon could cast a grapnel 
almost as straight as an old whaler throwsa harpoon. 

“Our fishing line was of formidable size. It was 
made of rope, twisted with wires of steel, so as to 
bear a strain of thirty tons. It took about two hours 
for the grapnel to reach bottom, but we could tell 
when it struck. I often went to the bow and sat on 
the rope, and could feel by the quiver that the grap- 
nel was dragging on the bottom two miles under us. 
But it was a very slow business. We had storms and 
calms and fogs and squalls. 

“ Still we worked on day after day. Once, on the 
17th day of August, we got the cable up, and had it 
in full sight for five minutes—a long, slimy monster, 
fresh from the ocze of the ocean’s bed ; but our men 
began to cheer so wildly that it seemed to be fright- 
ened, and suddenly broke away and went down into 
the sea. 

“This accident kept us at work two weeks longer ; 
but finally, on the last night of August, we caught it. 
We had cast the grapnel thirty times. It was a little 
before midnight on Friday night that we hooked the 
cable, and it was a little after midnight, Sunday 
morning, when we got it on board. What was the 
anxiety of those twenty-six hours! The strain on 
every man’s life was like the strain on the cable it- 
self. When finally it appeared it was midnight ; the 
lights of the ship and in the boats around our bows, 
as they flashed in the faces of the men showed them 
eagerly watching for the cable to appear on the 
water. 
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“At length it was brought to the surface. All 
who were allowed to approach crowded forward to 
see it. Yet not a word was spoken ; only the voices 
of the officers in command were heard giving orders. 
All felt as if life and death hung on the issue. It 
was only when brought over the bow and on deck 
that men dared to breathe. Even then they hardly 
believed their eyes. Some crept toward it to feel of 
it, to be sure it was there. Then we carried it along 
to the electricians’ room to see if our long-sought 
treasure was alive or dead. 

“A few minutes of suspense, and a flash told of 
the lightning current again set free. Then did the 
feeling long pent up burst forth. Some turned away 
their heads and wept, others broke into cheers, and 
the cry ran from man to man, and was heard down 
in the engine rooms, deck below deck, and from the 
boats on the water, and the other ships, while rockets 
lighted up the darkness of the sea. 

“Then with thankful hearts we turned our faces 
again to the west. But soon the wind rose, and for 
thirty-six hours we were exposed to all the dangers 
of astorm on the Atlantic. Yet in the very height 
and fury of the gale, as I sat in the electricians’ 
room, a flash of light came up from the deep, which, 
having crossed to Ireland, came back to me in mid- 
ocean, telling that those so dear to me, whom I had 
left on the banks of the Hudson, were well and fol- 
lowing us with their wishes and their prayers. 

“This was like a whisper of God from the sea, 
bidding me keep heartand hope. The Great Eastern 
bore herself proudly through the storm, as if she 
knew that the vital cord which was to join the two 
hemispheres hung at her stern, and so, on Saturday, 
the 7th of September, we brought our second cable 
safely to the shore.” 

Afterward, in speaking of his greatest work, Mr. 
Field said: 

“Tt has been a long, hard struggle, nearly thirteen 
years of anxious watching and ceaseless toil. Often 
my heart has been ready to sink. Many times when 
wandering in the forests of Newfoundland in the 
pelting rains, or on the decks of ships on dark 
nights—alone, far from home—I have almost accused 
myself of madness and folly to sacrifice the peace of 
my family and all the hopes of my life for what 
might prove after all but a dream. 

I have seen my companions, one and another, 


falling by my side, and I feared that I, too, might | 
not live to see the end. And yet one hope has led | 


me on,and I have prayed that I might not taste of 
death till this work was accomplished. That prayer 
is answered, and now, beyond all acknowledgments 
to men is the feeling of gratitude to Almighty God.” 
— Exchange. 


You degrade your daily work if you think of it 
only as that which earns your living. —G. S. Merriam. 





Tue pure and undefiled zeal that is acceptable to 
God, proceeds not only from a pure and clear under- 
standing, but also from a renewed and sanctified 
will, which moves, not of nor from itself, but from 
and for the Lord.—Robert Barclay. 








THE PRICE OF GLORY FOR FRANCE. 


Tuomas Grimm, in the Petit Journal of Paris, gives 
expression to some startling facts about the relative 
decrease of population in France. He says that 
many causes have been assigned for this condition of 
things, among others the civil laws requiring the 
equal distribution of inheritances, alcoholism, the 
increase of riches, religious celibacy, continental 
wars, military service in the colonies, looseness of 
morals, emigration, etc. But many of these causes, 
he thinks, work as effectively in other countries as in 
France. The unfortunate thing for his own country 
is, he confesses, that while two or three of these 
causes are active in other countries, France has them 
all to bear. He then cites some statements of Doc- 
tor Lagneau, who has made a special study of this 
particular subject. 

From 1791 to 1799, more than two millions of 
men were forced into war, of whom one-third were 
destroyed. From 1800 to 1813 over three millions 
served in the Napoleonic wars. In 1814, only six 
hundred thousand of these remained, about one- 
fifth of them. After the battle of Leipzig only male 
children remained in France. Three invasions from 
1815 to 1870, provoked by the wars of Napoleon, con- 
tinued the slaughter of the French. Three or four 
years of civil war and a disastrous expedition in 
Egypt complete the picture. ‘To-day we feel the 
void caused by the smal] number of births, by the 
absence of offspring from those strong men taken 
away from the fields and the shops and slain with- 
out leaving any posterity.’’ Those at home who 
propagated the race were the weak and diseased. 
Hence the general diminution of the vigor of the 
people. We are paying to-day the price of glory. 

It may be added to what Mr. Grimm says, that 
these long-continued and disastrous wars were re- 
sponsible in large measure for the general decline of 
sexual morality among the French. Maltitudes of 
young widows were left all over France to gain their 
living as they could, and with the few places open to 
women in Europe for the last half century the out- 
come can easily be imagined. The evils of war are 
many-sided, and it is a hopeful sign for France that 
her statesmen and scholars are beginning honestly 
to consider what their military glory bas cost them. 
The spirit of the people is rapidly changing and 
there will be no more French wars for glory. 


Every faculty which is a receiver of pleasure has 
an equal penalty put on itsabuse. It isto answer for 
its moderation with its life—R. W. Emerson. 





Ler us learn that we can never be lonely or for- 
saken in this life. Shall they who have gone before 
forget us because they are “ made perfect”? Shall 
they love us less because they now have power to 
love us more? If we forget them not, shall they not 
remember us with God? No trial, then, can isolate 
us, no sorrow can cut us off from the communion of 
saints. Kneel down, and you are with them; lift up 
your eyes, and the heavenly world, high above all 
perturbation, bangs serenely overhead.—Cardinal 
Manning 
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LYNN ANTI-SLAVERY MEN. 


We have mentioned that several prominent Lynn 
men were identified with the anti-slavery movement. 
The members of the Society of Friends, of whom 
there were many in Lynn, half a century ago, were 
consistent opponents of slavery. There were twenty- 
six slaves owned in Lynn at the commencement of 
the Revolution. All of them were set free at that 
time. In 1835 George Thompson, the English aboli- 
tionist, lectured in Lynn. He was attacked by some 
rough fellows, when a large number of Lynn women 
formed a guard around him and escorted him to a 
place of safety. There used to be a car “ for colored 
people ” on the Eastern Railroad and, as an old timer 
said, “when that car got to Lynn the fun com- 
menced.” The “ colored” people wouldn’t ride in it, 
and often the best citizens occupied it to show their 
disapproval of that discrimination. Perry Newhall, 
in 1850, ejected a conductor from a train because he 
refused to let a negro ride in the regular car with him, 
and he sat by the dark complexioned passenger’s 
side until he got to Boston, to secure him from mo- 
lestation. Fred. Douglas got into a “ white car” 
with James N. Buffum, the shoe box manufacturer. 
He was ordered out by the conductor and was put 
out by the assistance of brakemen, but he took the 
whole seat out with him. From their benches Buf- 
fum aud Robinson sent forth anti-slavery literature 
through the South in shoe boxes. Most of these pio- 


neers in the cause of freedom lived to witness the 
extinction of slavery.—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


BEER AND WORK. 


A creat Western railway company has just made an 
experiment among its workingmen that has a moral 
significance. Over two hundred miles of broad- 
gauge railway had to be transformed into narrow- 
gauge in the shortest possible time. Five thousand 
men were employed by the company to do this, and 
they worked two successive days of seventeen hours 
each, with only short ‘ntervals for meals. Tne com- 
pany kuew that the strain on the men would be ex- 
ceptional. They also believed that if the men took 
their usual tonic of beer they would be incapable of 
doing the work; so water was supplied in which 
quantities of oatmeal were soaked. This was furn- 
ished to the men freely, with the result of proving 
not only to the managers of the work, but to the 
men themselves that for hard and continuous labor 
oatmeal-water far surpassed beer in its sustaining 
qualities. The overseers of the work were so im- 
pressed with the result of their experiment on these 
five thousand men that they are really preaching the 
use of oatmeal-water to all men employed on the 
road, and many of them have given upthe use of 
beer. It has long been known that oatmeal-water 
possesses peculiar hygienic qualities for those who 
work in excessive heat, and the firemen on the great 
transatlantic liners are freely supplied with it. 

In commenting on this fact with a man who is 
brought in contact with a number of laboring men, 
hod carriers and laborers in house building, he stated 
that he had been observing the men closely, and he 
found that the beer-drinking men were worth twen- 
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ty five cents less a day to any employer than the 
men who did not drink, in the mere matter of the 
amount of work performed. It had also been the re- 
sult of his observation that men who did not drink 
beer were not only able to do more work per diem, 
but their powers of endurance were far greater than 
those of the beer-drinking men; that, in intensely 
hot weather, you could almost count on the beer- 
drinking men being compelled to lose at least half a 
day every two weeks; that the effect on the temper 
of beer drinking was very bad; that the men who 
drank beer were irritable, had less self-control, and 
were more constantly engaged in a war of words with 
their companions. He ended by saying: “I should 
like to see a contractor engage his men, when under- 
taking a big piece of work, with the understanding 
that no beer was to be drunk during working hours. 
I believe that if he could do this he would accom- 
plish the work with far less friction among the men, 
and less friction with the labor unions.”—Christian 
Union. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Comparison is the test of values. Certain results 
have followed certain methods; but the absolute 
worth of the method can only be known when you 
know also what better or worse results would have 
followed some other method. But this you can 
never know? True: that is what makes the tragedy 
of life. 

Education, and collegiate education with every 
other, has had to suffer from the unfortunate ten- 
dency of human nature to generalize from known re- 
sults. Here are brave intellects and noble characters 
without any training of the schools. Then what 
need of schools? exclaims the Philistine, though ig- 
norant to what still finer issues the fine intellect or 
character might have been attuned with greater ad- 
vantages. Here is a college graduate who is narrow, 
bigoted, and unpleasant. Behold the effect of col- 
legiate education! again exclaims the Philistine, 
without any cognizance of the fact that the man who 
is narrow, bigoted, and unpleasant would probably 
have been far more narrow, bigoted, and unpleasant 
without his college education. No one dares claim 
that education will make a man broad: it is only to 
be claimed that it will make him broader than he 
would be without it. Even Casaubon and Dryasdust, 
uninspiring as they are with their single interest in 
life, are undoubtedly of more value in the scheme of 
the universe than if they had no interest at all. “If 
I had only known!’ the wisest of us is apt to ex- 
claimon occasion. Well, what would have happened 
if we had known? All we can predicate is that cer- 
tain unfortunate results of what we did do would not 
have happened; but of what other far worse results 
might have happened from what we might have 
done we know nothing, while assuming that the re- 
sults would certainly have been good. Your boy was 
ruined at college, you tell me. That is very sad ; 
but, before I blame for it his collegiate experience, 
you must prove to me that he would not have been 
ruined by any other experience. In the worst catas- 
trophe, it may have been that something in his col- 


‘ legiate training saved him form what would have 
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been still worse catastrophe somewhere else. But 
this you cannot prove? No: that is the tragedy of 
life. 

We shall best teach the definition of education, 
either for man or woman, by eliminating from our 
intelligence that instinctive belief in the educator as 
@ person scattering little seeds of good in the fertile 
soil of the young soul, which are certain to spring up 
and flourish and bear abundant and beautiful fruit. 
In point of fact, most of the seeds of our nature are 
born with us, planted by heredity and whatever de- 
termines the little individuality, we have, and fos- 
tered by circumstance. You cannot put into any na- 
ture what it has not the capacity for assimilating. 

“ Draw from fountain or from river, 
With a poorer hand or richer, 
You can only fill your pitcher.” 

Education may be briefly defined as the lessening 
of probabilities. Do not hope by. the “ guarded life,” 
either at home or the college, to shield either your 
son or daughter from the touchstone of fate. You 
build a castle for yourself against the cyclone. You 
make no attempt to fence in your cornfield from dis- 
aster; you know it would be no use; but you pile up 
the stone towers of a resource for yourself, with the 
result that you are buried ten times over in the ruins, 
while your unprotected cornfield, where the cyclone 
found no obstinacy to struggle against, lifts its head 
serenely again when the storm is over. Education 
consists in creating breathing-spaces between the 
corn, as well as in planting corn,—vents for the dis- 
astrous breezes of life to blow through, leaving no 
trace, rather than close walls that are shattered from 
their very foundations because no possible crevice 
had been left open to the enemy. Collegiate educa- 
tion will be valuable, either to man or woman in pro- 
portion as it not only fills the mind, but opens it. I 
have said that education should broaden,—a term I 
use purposely in distinction from the narrower term 
of “deepen.” The college education of women has 
suffered in popularity, as that for men did in the 
early days, from a belief that it is merely meant to 
deepen a rut, to dig deeper the channe! for mere in- 
tellectual knowledge. In the old days, if a boy in 
the family had a taste for books, the energy of the 
family was bent to sending that particular boy to col- 
lege. Of course if “ Jamie” was to be a minister or 
a doctor, he must go to college; while, of course, if 
“Thomas” is to go into society or business, he need 
not go to ecllege. The chances are, on the contrary, 
that “ Jamie” could be trusted to browse snccess- 
fully among the books he instinctively loved, need- 
ing as “ education ” far more to be shaken out of his 
rut than to be encouraged in it; while “ Thomas” 
should have had every possible stimulus to intellect- 
ual pleasures. The same narrow argument is now 
used toward women. Of course, if Emma is to teach, 


she must go to college, the chances again being that | 


Emma will find intellectual nutriment wherever she 
goes, because she cares for it; while the fair Louise 
of society needs to be plunged headlong into a bath 
of intellectual resource, that she may find delight in 
something besides theatre parties. The discipline of 
college education goes so far beyond the mere acqui- 





sition of facts and theories, in its general friction for 
the soul, that no test of its adaptation to specialties 
can compare with the fact that it ought to make man 
or woman broader, sweeter, finer, more helpful, and 
more independent, as well as wiser in book-lore. 

There is one field which from time immemorial 
has been practically ceded to woman,—that of the 
philanthropic comforter of the poor. What need of 
college education for this, when it is the sympathy 
of the heart that counts for so much more than the 
cleverness of the mind? But the true collegiate ex- 
perience will develop precisely that sympathy which 
is of so much importance. Sympathy does not 
merely consist in being sorry for things; it consists, 
too, in knowing how to remedy them by intelligence 
as well as sorrow. The trained philanthropist is as 
necessary to bave as the trained teacher ; it is as im- 
portant to know when not to be sorry for people as 
when to give rein to the impulse of that which is 
called “charity,” but which may be the profoundest 
of mistakes. It will at once be urged that the trained 
theorist with a pet pedagogical remedy, as Lowell 
puts it, for “ everything from Adam’s fall to Huldah’s 
bonnet,” will be a far more dangerous factor in phil- 
anthropby than even good-hearted ignorance; but 
the theory we have ventured to propound as to the 
volue of collegiate training for either man or woman 
is that it broadens the whole nature, not merely the 
intellectual nature, and will tend to correct that nar- 
owness of theory from books which is, in truth, as 
dangerous as the unlimited breadth of the absolutely 
ignorant, who are unhampered by pet theories, but 
equally undisciplined to exact thought. The general 
experience of college education, the friction of one 
soul against finer and poorer souls by turn, the con- 
tact with other intelligences, the triumphs, the fail- 
ures, the effort, the social struggle, the temptations, 
which are thought to be of more value to a man than 
the mere book knowledge he acquires, ought to be 
tenfold more valuable to a woman in making her 
more magnetic as well as more philosophical. For 
woman needs, even more than man, to be shaken 
out of herself. Her faults, like all faults, are the ex- 
aggerations of her virtues; but they are none the 
less faults. She has not yet learned to be magnani- 
mous. We have had, in life and literature, the de- 
voted woman, the self-sacrificing, the intelligent, the 
charitable, the brilliant; but the magnanimous wo- 
man is yet to come. Even in her very philan- 
thropies she still deserves something of Goethe’s re- 
proach,—that women are less anxious a thing should 
be done than that they should be the ones to do it. 
It is to shake women out of this deeply personal rut, 
even in their coveted self-sacrifice, that the discipline 
of collegiate experience, in its common friction with 
all the forces of life instead of a few, may be trusted 
to make them less independent as well as more.— 
A, W. R., in Christian Register. 


For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 
— Longfellow. 

















THE COMPANY OF TREES. 

Ir one wishes to be taken into the intimate confi- 
dence of a great tree, and to get the full enjoyment 
of its strength and beauty, he should lie upon his 
back on the green sward beneath it, cross his arms 
under his head by way of pillow, and let the eye 
climb slowly up the mighty trunk from root to top- 
most limb. Thus have I lain beneath an ancient 
white oak; thus watched the infinitely varied play 
of light and shade through the dense foliage ; thus 
noted the delicate tracery of the leaves against the 
blue of the sky, and learned by heart each wrinkle 
of its rugged bark. This is the way to study the 
varying characteristics of trees, and to learn many a 
sylvan secret only revealed to the real lovers of na- 
ture, upon whom she has graciously bestowed eyes to 
see and the heart to feel her beauty and her mystery. 
I have spent a summer afternoon moving slowly from 
trunk to trunk, from oak to maple, from maple to 
sour gum, from gum to walnut, and then to asp, to 
poplar, and back again to the old white oak, most 
satisfying of all. 
Sometimes the sun would smile upon me through 

an opening in the boughs, or a light-hearted vireo 
warble a lullaby; the orioles whistle plaintively ; 
the friendly squirrels pretend to scold, and scurry 
away from branch to branch, only to hasten back to 
peep again and drop a tiny acorn on my cheek. The 
great white clouds sailing far overhead ; a distant 
hawk leisurely cleaving the air on his strong wings; 
a few drops from a flying scud—all these become 
stirring incidents, fraught with healing and refresh- 
ment to the heat-worn nerves and weary brain of the 
house-dweller. Should the eyes close into delicious 
slumber, the great tree stands guard over its puny 
visitor, filling one with a sense of security and of 
being cared for as by a mighty and yentle nurse. 
Thus has it chanced to me to be overtaken by a 
summer shower, and to ba awakened by the first 
cool splash of raindrops upon my brow. The oak 
had no need of mackintosh and umbrella; it was 
only necessary to turn the water-proof side of its 
varnished leaves uppermost; and stand quietly to take 
whatever came, strong in the security gained by a 
hundred years of storm and sun. The foliage of the 
tree protected its sleeping guest as long as possible, 
but now, with a gentle warning splash, the drops fell 
more and more quickly ; little streams ran down the 
trunk, following the corrugations in its rough bark; 
the leaves twinkled merrily as they shed their bur- 
den of moisture in my face. Then the sun came out 
a moment, and the whole tree sparkled joyously like 
the countenance of a friend who is bringing you wel- 
come news.—Garden and Forest. 


“Tr people would only stop talking where they 
stop knowing, half the evils of life would come to an 
end.”—E. E. Hale. 





Ir is this indwelling power of a Christ transform- 
ing men and women, making them over again, brood- 
ing over them with his own great forth-putting per- 
sonality—it is this which is the power of the church. 
—Lyman Abbott. 
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A TYPEWRITER FOR THE BLIND. 
Pror. Hatt, of the Illinois Instituition for the Blind, 
has devised a typewriter for the blind. The size of 
the machine is 8 by 10 inches and 5 inches high and 
weighs 9} pounds. It is simple and very strong and 
durable. There are but six keys to manipulate. Dots 
are made in the paper, as in the Braille system, but 
with the machine the letters can be made very rap- 
idly. To one not accustomed to teaching the blind 
or unacquainted with their efforts at getting an edu- 
cation it is impossible to realize the great advantage 
this will be to that unfortunate class. 

Heretofore they have been able to carry mathe- 
matical calculations only as far as was possible by a 
mental process or by the use of the “ octagon slate,” 
which has not been found practicable in this country. 
Now they can solve all problems as other pupils do, 
and even music is within their reach. 

The rapidity with which it can be manipulated is 
surprising. A pupil who is a pianist, after a few 
hours’ practice, wrote a sentence of sixteen words in 
seventeen seconds, and a sentence written at random 
at the rate of thirty wordsa minute. It would be 
safe to assume that with a reasonable amount of 
practice a blind person would readily acquire a speed 
of 100 words a minute of memorized matter, or forty 
to fifty from dictation.—St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


THe MIND AND THE HeEart.—“ It is the curse of 
England,” said Laurence Oliphant, “ that its intellect 
can see truths which its heart will not embody.” 
“Morbid activity of the national brain, utterly de- 
ranged action of the national heart,”—this, he 
thought, was the unmistakable symptom of an un- 
healthy national life. The difficulty may not have 
grown so large as the impetuous mind of Oliphant 
was wont to think. But there is plenty of evidence 
that he put his finger very accurately on one rather 
threatening weakness of our modern life. Take the 
world through, and the intellectual activity of our 
time is, perhaps, without precedent. 

There is always a tendency in men to think that 
what they are doing is the one thing that needs to 
be done, and that the work of laborers in other 
fields amounts to little or nothing. Thus the people 
who stand for intellect are easily persuaded that this 
is the one guiding and regenerating power by which 
the future is to be made better than the past. Senti- 
ment is to them of small account, and emotion a 
power to be dreaded or despised according to the de- 
gree of its intrusiveness into the realm of ideas. 
This is a threatening sign of the times, because 
the disuse of any faculty of human nature must in- 
evitably lead to its decline, and because, as a matter 
of fact, the world is just as dependent upon right 
feelings as ever it has been.— Exchange. 


To judge no one harshly, to misconceive no man’s 
motives, to believe things are what they seem to be 
until they are proved otherwise, to temper judgment 
with mercy, surely is quite as good as to build up 
churches, establish asylums, and to found colleges.— 
Selected. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE New York Central railway, in its exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, will strikingly illustrate the wonderful im- 
provements that have been made in railway transportation 
by showing a magnificent complete vestibuled train, and 
alongside of it a reproduction of the first train of cars used 
in this country, the cars of which resembled old-fashioned 
stage coaches. 

—The American Ostrich Company has sent to Chicago 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair, thirty birds from its os- 
trich farm at Fall Brook, San Diego county, California. 
The ostriches have been sent on thus early in order that 
they may become thoroughly acclimated by the time the 
Fair opens and appear at their best. 

~—T. W. Higginson writes in Harper’s Bazaar, that the 
two books oftenest found in the homes of English peasants 

-after the Bible and Pilgrim's Progress—are the works of 
Americans : “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ and the “ Wide, Wide 
World.” He says these are read until they are worn out, 
while the very names ef Scott and Dickens are often un- 
known.— Ez. 

The Morgan Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass., 
has the contract for 24,000,000 double postal cards, a new 
device which has long been considered by the Post Office 
Department. This card will be five and one-half by three 
and one-half inches, and will be folded in the middle, pre- 
senting four surfaces. The outside surface is for the ad- 
dress and the inside for the message. At the fold the card 
is perforated, so that the recipient will tear off one-half 
and then answer on the other.—Scientific American. 

The State Olive Growers’ Association of California 
recently held a convention to compare notes and transact a 
little business in the interest of their products. Samples 
were exhibited from San Diego, Santa Barbara, Livermore, 
Pomona, Auburn, Santa Clara, Somona, and other counties. 
President Ellwood Cooper talked to the convention about 
the adulteration of olive oil. The State law prohibiting it 
had proved a failure for the reason that it did not provide 
for the appointment of inspectors to analyze the oils sold, 
the citizen being obliged to proceed individually against 
violators of the law and get together his own evidence. 
Treasurer Justinian Caire said that the public seemed to be 
unwilling to pay a fair price for pure oil, and would rather 
buy cheap, adulterated oils so long as they were palatable.— 
Exchange. 


—Women in California are earning a livelihood by rais- 
ing flower bulbs and seeds for market. One woman who 
went into the business eight years ago, with little capital 
except courage, has been so successful that now she fills 
orders from well-known Eastern florists,and occasionally 
has a call from Europe and Australia. Many women about 
San Francisco send to the city daily hampers of wild flowers 
and ferns gathered in neighboring cafions.—N. Y. Post. 

—No one who has watched the average maid flirt the 
dust from one object to another would imagine that theaim 
of the art is to remove the dust from the room she has in 
charge. This is usually best accomplished not by brushing 
at all, but by gently wiping and gathering the dust up ina 
cloth to be shaken out of doors, or in case of contagious dis- 
eases to be burned. Better in the latter case no dusting at 
all than that the minute particles of disease which have 
once settled should be thrown again into the air by a flirt of 
the feather duster, to become a second time part of the air 
breathed by the occupants of the room. Articles that can- 
not be dusted by wiping should at least be removed to the 
open air before brushing. Dusting is, I believe, to be scien- 
tifically taught in a certain New York school this fall. 
This will probably surprise no one more than the physician 
who, hearing that a patient was studying Domestic Science, 


said: “Why is that taught? I thought the devil had 
charge of all those things.”—N. Y. Post. 

—A well-known botanist connected with one of our 
important experiment stations favors the German fashion 
of hanging upon the walls of country schoolhouses maps 
of the most destructive weeds of the surrounding country, 
so that the children who are soon to become gardeners and 
farmers may become familiar with “ pestiferous plants” 
and their names. Concerning the common ignorance of 
such plants he says: “ Editors of agricultural papers and 
professors in agricultural colleges yearly receive many 
letters asking for the simplest kind of information con- 
cerning many common weeds. It seems incompati- 
ble with the fitness of things to make a collection of any- 
thing that is bad ; and yet the fact remains that there is 
no class of plants about which an increase of knowledge is 
more important than these same ugly weeds.’’— Exchange. 


—Probably the most ambitious scientific project of our 
generation—that of making a complete photographic atlas 
of the firmament—may at last be said to be under way. 
The first negative from the Cape of Good Hope has 
reached the Royal Astronomical Society. Another is be- 
lieved to be en route. This negative takes in a portion of 
the sky less than a fourth of the apparent diameter of the 
moon, a portion of which can be covered by a quarter dol- 
lar held at arm’s length. Yet it contains 50,000 stars. 
Machinery for the imperceptible movement of the camera 
perfectly to fit the shifting of objects during a three-hour 
exposure is described as a triumph of ingenuity, and as- 
tronomers are greatly excited over the marvelous addi- 
tion to the field of their knowledge which this completed 
atlas promises.— Exchange. 


NOTICES. 
*,* An all day temperance meeting will be held at Con- 
cord on Fourth-day, Eighth month 31, at 10.30a.m. Ex- 
cellent speakers have been engaged. All are invited. 
Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 
*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges receipt of 
the following additional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 
Jesse Cleaver, 
A Friend, 
M. E. §&., 
A. C., Byberry, 
M.C. J., 


$3.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
5.00 

$ 15.00 
Previously acknowledged, 310.10 
Amount, 


$325.10 
Eighth month 15, 1892. 


JOHN CoMLY, Supt. 
*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month occur as 
follows : 

22. Warrington, Menallen. 
25. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
26. Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 
29. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
30. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
31. Southern, Easton, Md. 

Eastern and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month occur as follows: 
21. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

Constantia, N. Y. 

Gunpowder, Md., (old house,) 10 a. m. 


*,* An all-day temperance meeting and basket picnic 
will be held under auspices of Western Quarterly Meeting 
at London Grove, on the 20th inst. The morning session, 
beginning at 10 o’clock, will be devoted to exercises by the 
young people. Afternoon session, at 2 o’clock, will be ad- 
dressed by David H. Burwell, of Ohio. All are cordially 
invited. ELMA M. Preston, Rec. Clerk. 









HE ARBORTON, 


8. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. Kept by Friends 


and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea water baths. For particulars address, 
HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Pere 


Athan hic | bity, ff - 


Always open. Passenger elevator, and all modern hotel 
conveniences. J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 


A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths. MRS, ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

W. W. LAMBORN, 
Proprietors and Managers. 


The Hatakawanna Inn, 


BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. 
1,200 feet above tide. 200 feet above Budu's Lake. 
ing and boating. Fine mountain views. 
class. Rates moderate. 


Elevation 
Excellent fish- 
Accommodations first- 
Open Sixth month Ist. Address 

A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's Lake P. O., Morris Co , New Jersey. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
SARAH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

LyprA A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal, 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven 


ing strength.—Latest U S, Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BaKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
fe Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | «4 wortnt2i siveet. 172 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


About 300 pages. 
bound in cloth. 
| Price $1.25 per copy. 


Printed on good paper and neatly 


Postage 12 vents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
\ address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 
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“ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 


. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board .of Philadelphia Stockbolders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROB!NSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADEIPHIA, PA. 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 
Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado, 
Alse descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, D1. 


2 


What we offer Investors: 
SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 

For Pamphlet, address 
ii. F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 

533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 
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MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. a: 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Offic 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, &. Davis Page, 
Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
A .Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Thomas R. Gill John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 
Thos A.Gummey, John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny, 





| HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


giver notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter - 
est will be 6 per cent. 
All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 6} per cent. 
An excellent record of 20 yeara entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 


AND Oo 
DEBENTURES 6% 


GUARANTEED Zz 9 
CERTIFICATES t “2 Ao 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con - 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 


| in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 


vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 


| and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
New York 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS 
DESION PATENTS 
; COPYRICHTS, etc. 
information and free Handbook write to 
DUNN & CO., %1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Sst bureau tor securing patents in America. 


; patent taken out by us is brought befo e 
Dae public by a notice given free of charge in 


Scientific American 


est circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. § or, illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weeki wees Oa 
year; $1.50 six months. Address MU: & CO. 
PUBLISEERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 
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